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7 Oxford University Gazette of November 3 records the death 

of Edward Caird in the words: ‘‘Died at 12 Bardwell Road, 
on the evening of Sunday, November 1, Edward Caird, M.A., 
Hon.D.C.L., Fellow of the British Academy, Corresponding mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, Honorary Fellow and late Master 
of Balliol College, Honorary Fellow and formerly Fellow of Merton 
College, formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Aged 73.’’ 

Edward Caird was born at Greenock on March 20, 1835. He 
was the sixth of seven brothers, the eldest of whom was John Caird, 
afterwards principal of the University of Glasgow. Edward received 
his first education at the Grammar School in Greenock, entering 
Glasgow University in the later fifties of the last century. From 
Glasgow he passed to Balliol College, Oxford, in 1859, where in 
1861 he won the Pusey and Ellerton scholarship. He took a first 
class in Classical Moderations and in Greats, and on the completion of 
his course in 1863 he was elected to a fellowship in Merton, working 
as tutor for three years. During these years he was a member of 
the ‘‘Old Mortality’’ Club, which included in its membership John 
Nichol, Thomas Hill Green, James Bryce, Albert Dicey, Algernon 
Swinburne, and George Rankin Luke. In 1866 he was appointed 
professor of moral philosophy in Glasgow. In this position Caird 
remained until 1893. In November of 1893 he was called to be 
Jowett’s successor as Master of Balliol. 

As a student at Oxford Caird had been strongly influenced by 
Green and Jowett. Green had studied Hegel seriously, indeed with 
sufficient earnestness to be able to declare later (which in philosophy 
is a high tribute) of the system of Hegel, ‘‘It will all have to be 
done over again,’’ and Jowett was speaking of Hegel as ‘‘the great 
modern master of metaphysies.’’ In his introduction to the 
“‘Sophist’’ he declared that Hegel, ‘‘if not the greatest philosopher, 
is certainly the greatest critic of philosophy who ever lived.’’ Caird, 
however, while less original than either Jowett or Green, was able 
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through a unique power of assimilation to interpret Hegel more 
truly to English readers. Writing of the permanent influence of 
Hegel, he says: ‘‘ Like earlier philosophies, like every other spiritual 
influence, the Hegelian philosophy has to die that it may live; to 
break away from the accidents of its first immediate form, that it 
may become an element in the growing life of man. . . . The only 
important question now is, not whether we are disciples of Hegel— 
the days of discipleship are past—but whether we recognize the 
existence of a living development of philosophy, and especially of: 
that spiritual or idealistic view of things in which philosophy cul- 
minates—a development which begins in the earliest dawn of 
speculation, and in which Kant and Hegel are, not indeed the last 
names, but the last names in the highest order of speculative genius, 
i mestri di color che sanno.’’ 

The more important of Caird’s writings are the following: The 
articles ‘‘Cartesianism’’ and ‘‘Metaphysics’’ contributed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edition) ; ‘‘Philosophy of Kant,”’’ 
1878, wherein Kant’s work is treated as preparation for the work of 
Hegel ; ‘‘The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte,’’ 1885; ‘‘The 
Critical Philosophy of Kant,’’ 1889; ‘‘Essays on Literature and 
Philosophy,’’ 1892; ‘‘The Evolution of Religion,’’ 1892; ‘‘The 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers,’’ 1903; ‘‘Lay 
Sermons delivered in Balliol College’’ (dedicated to J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson, Master of Balliol), 1907. 

In the preface contributed to ‘‘Essays in Philosophical Criti- 
cism’’—a volume edited by Andrew Seth and R. B. Haldane, and 
dedicated to the memory of Green—Caird says that the essays reveal 
‘*a certain community of opinion in relation to the general principle 
and method of philosophy. ... Such an agreement is consistent with 
great and even vital differences. For any idea that has a principle 
of growth in it, any idea that takes hold of man’s spiritual life on 
many sides, is certain, as it develops, to produce wide divergencies, 
and even to call forth much antagonism and conflict between its 
supporters. A doctrine that passes unchanged from hand to hand, 
is by that very fact shown to have exhausted its inherent force; and 
those ideas have been the most fruitful both in religion and philos- 
ophy which, accepted as a common starting-point, have given rise to 
the most far-reaching controversy. Nevertheless, so long as in such 
controversy it remains possible to appeal to one principle, so long as 
the differences are due to the various development of one way of 
thinking in different minds, the division and opposition is a sign of 
life, and may be expected ultimately to be overcome by the same 
spiritual energy which has produced it.’’ The preface is a unique 
statement of Caird’s own philosophic method as well as a beautiful 
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tribute to Green, his friend and teacher. One gets an impression of 
Caird the man and the philosopher in his biographical introduction 
to Wallace’s ‘‘Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethies,”’ 
and in his introduction to Principal Caird’s ‘‘Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity.’’ To understand Kant (and Kant may be taken as 
a type) is ‘‘to detect a consistent stream of tendency which, through 
all obstructions, is steadily moving in one direction; to discern the 
unity of one mind which, through all changes of form and expres- 
sion, is growing towards a more complete consciousness of itself.’’ 
The opening chapter of the work on Kant, ‘‘The Idea of Criticism,’’ 
seems to focus the main principles of Caird’s own philosophic method 
and manner. The ‘‘Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte’’ 
might form a good introduction to the problems of philosophy. 
Philosophy, it is declared, ‘‘professes to seek and find the principle 
of unity which underlies all the manifold particular truths of the 
separate sciences, and in reference to which they can be brought 
together and organized as a system of knowledge.’’ The religious 
significance of philosophy was ever present to Caird’s mind. ‘‘A 
man’s religion,’’ as he declares in ‘‘The Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers,’’ ‘‘if it is genuine, contains the summed-up 
and concentrated meaning of his whole life; and, indeed, it can have 
no value except in so far as it does so.’’ Perhaps Caird’s most 
original work is done in the ‘‘ Evolution of Religion.’’ Here he had 
in view ‘‘that large and increasing class who have become, partially 
at least, alienated from the ordinary dogmatic system of belief.’’ 
The task is once more that of criticism: ‘‘to separate what is perma- 
nent from what is transitory in the traditions of the past’’ is a diffi- 
cult task, but is one ‘‘which every new generation has to encounter 
for itself.’’ ‘‘In dealing with such difficulties, in the present day, 
we are greatly assisted by those better methods of historical and 
philosophical criticism which are making the book of the past so 
much less hard to read than it was to a previous generation; and, 
above all, by the great reconciling principle of development, upon 
which these methods are based.’’ ‘‘The idea of development thus 
enables us to maintain a critical spirit without agnosticism, and a 
reasonable faith without dogmatism; for it teaches us to distinguish 
the one spiritual principle which is continuously working in man’s 
life from the changing forms through which it passes in the course 
of its history.’’ 

Throughout Caird’s writings there is an air of high seriousness, 
a deep sympathy with all the normal manifestations of the human 
spirit. One feels instinctively that his philosophy was his own life 
lifted to consciousness—a union of idealism and mysticism. In the 
world-wide circle of those who have felt his influence, though they 
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may not have seen him face to face, there is a deep regret, as the 
Atheneum phrased it, ‘‘that a great and good man has passed away.’’ 


JOHN ANGUS MACVANNEL. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE DOCTRINE OF ATTITUDES 


EVERAL of the reviewers of my ‘‘General Introduction to 
Psychology’’ have criticized one or the other of the radical 
positions defended in that volume. I am well aware of the fact 
that it is questionable taste for an author to answer his reviewers, 
and I should not lay myself open to the charge of sinning in that 
direction if I did not believe that in this case the discussion can be 
carried forward in a wholly objective spirit. I may say that I have 
no personal grievances whatsoever to adjust; that, on the contrary, 
I should have been heartily disappointed if my statement of the 
doctrine of attitudes and of certain other matters had aroused no 
discussion. My formulation of these doctrines in the book was in- 
tended to show the relation of each principle to the whole body of 
systematic psychology. There was little opportunity of elaborating 
each discussion in an introductory treatise. I am, therefore, taking 
the liberty, without further apology, of discussing in a series of 
articles some of the considerations which will illuminate and rein- , 
force the positions called in question. : 

The first of these positions is that taken with regard to the feel- 
ings. Briefly stated, the doctrine which I have defended states that 
feelings are subjective reactions or attitudes with which the imd- 
vidual meets the sensory impressions that. go to make up his cogni- 
tions. As subjective reactions the feelings do not constitute a 
group of elementary phases of mental life, they are closely related 
to all of the facts of mental organization. They belong to a wholly 
different type of conscious processes from the sensations, and in 
their conditions as well as in their nature are more subjective than 
any of the cognitive aspects of mental life. 

The defense of such a position must’begin by challenging the 
validity of the usual threefold classification of mental processes. 
This classification has become intrenched in psychology in part be- 
cause of the historical fact that it was sanctioned by the great 
authority of Kant, and in still greater part because it appeals to 
certain introspections which any observer of consciousness readily 
makes. Even the common man distinguishes between his volitions 
and the impressions which he receives from the outside world. His 
impressions come to him without any appreciable effort on his own 
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part, whereas his volitions have the character of effort and self- 
assertion which puts them in a wholly different class from the 
passively received impressions. To be sure, the technical psychol- 
ogist begins to realize as soon as he discusses the nature of im- 
pressions that these are not received passively, but the type of 
activity upon which they depend must be recognized even in technical 
discussions as different from that involved in volition. 

Again, the common man sometimes recognizes through com- 
parisons of his experience with the experiences of his fellow beings 
that pleasure and disgust have a different nature from impressions 
or from voluntary choices. This discrimination of feeling as dis- 
tinct from the cognitive and volitional process is not by any means 
as easy as the discrimination of volition from cognition. Some 
writers have consequently been satisfied to adopt even for technical 
purposes the earlier twofold classification of Aristotle, who dis- 
tinguished only active and cognitive aspects of consciousness. The 
common man certainly would have difficulty in defining clearly the 
difference between feelings and the other aspects of his conscious 
life. We have a large number of words which show that feelings 
and other aspects of mental life are frequently confused. When 
one speaks of the ‘‘devotion’’ of a man to a certain cause, it is very 
difficult to decide whether a volitional or affective phase of con- 
sciousness is under discussion. Again, we speak of an observer as 
‘*intent’’ upon some object or as ‘‘absorbed,’’ and show thereby the 
intimacy of the relation between cognitive and affective processes. 

Although somewhat vague in so far as it treats of feelings, the 
threefold classification may be accepted as a fairly usable de- 
seriptive classification. The distinction which thus grew up in 
ordinary thought could not be neglected by the technical psychol- 
ogist, and it is little wonder that generations of psychologists have 
emphasized these distinctions and accepted them as fundamental to 
the whole science, especially at a period when the science was pri- 
marily descriptive. 

The more these distinctions were used, however, the more difficult 
it became to give them any definite scientific justification. One 
after another of the distinguished aspects of consciousness was 
merged by individual workers in psychology into some other group, 
and was thereafter treated as secondary in nature and importance. 
Some writers tell us that sensations as the simplest cognitive phases 
of consciousness are the only truly elementary forms of conscious- 
ness. A feeling must be reduced to sensation elements before it can 
be treated scientifically. The individual may, to be sure, have a 
mental state which he naturally distinguishes from the sensation 
elements of which it is composed, but for the scientific explanation 
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of this feeling state the sensation elements are said to be all- 
inclusive. | 

Other writers have emphasized the inclusive character of the 
feelings. The word ‘‘feelings’’ has sometimes been used in a loose, 
general way. Anything can be very readily called a feeling if no 
effort is made to give a careful justification of the broad use of the 
word. Among those who use feelings as a comprehensive category 
some have attempted in a much more systematic way to define the 
term and to identify feelings and sensations. This they have done 
in some cases by regarding sensations as objectified feelings, thus 
classifying sensations as the legitimate descendants of feelings and 
as belonging for explanatory science under the same general cate- 
gory. 

Finally, the voluntarist has raised his voice to say that all 
mental processes belong under the general category of volitions. 
Impressions and feelings are mere preliminary steps toward the 
active volitional ends which are the final stages of all mental 
processes. 

A classification thus confused and evidently not made up of 
elements which are mutually exclusive can not furnish the basis for 
any science which aims to be clear and exact. It is important for 
the development of psychology that steps be taken to revise the 
classification so that the distinguished elements may be useful in 
systematic discussions. At the same time it is quite impossible to 
disregard the fact that there is ground in introspective observation 
for some kind of discrimination between cognitions on the one 
hand and feelings on the other. 

If I may be allowed a digression for a moment from the main 
subject, which is the feelings, I should, perhaps, even here call 
attention to the fact that there is a very cogent criticism against 
the threefold classification on the ground that it brings together 
under the term cognition the most heterogeneous phases of con- 
sciousness. Present sensations and memories are alike cognitions. 
Not a few writers have followed this impossible joining together of 
heterogeneous conscious processes by the most remarkable of all 
errors. They have declared that memory processes and sensory 
processes are alike in quality and nature! This matter will come 
up, however, in a second paper. It is brought in at this point as an 
additional evidence that there is confusion without end when con- 
sciousness is divided into cognitions, feelings, and volitions. 

Going somewhat deeper than the classification itself, we find a 
fundamental error in the conception which the threefold classifica- 
tion fostered. Most writers who used this system treated the dif- 
ferent elements of mental life as if they were all elements in the 
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same sense. Cognitions and feelings and volitions were treated 
much as the analytical chemist treats the different elements. The 
chemical elements each have qualities peculiar to themselves, but 
they nevertheless belong to the same general level of existence, and 
they all exhibit certain characteristics common to the whole group. 
Mental processes have been treated by the analytical students of 
consciousness in much the same way as the chemist treats his com- 
pounds. A much better example to have followed would have been 
the example of physics. That science treats constantly of the 
relation between two fundamental types of reality, namely, matter 
and force. These two entities in the physical world are not recog- 
nized as belonging to the same general type of existence; matter 
and force do not have characteristics in common. They are con- 
stantly in relation and are constantly present at the same point in 
space; but they do not in any way conflict or merge into each other. 
To be sure there has been some effort on the part of certain theorists 
to include both matter and force in a superior category of some 
sort or other, but for the empirical scientist matter and force exist 
as two totally different and yet constantly interrelated types of 
reality. 

This analogy seems to me to open the way for a treatment of 
the elements of mental life which retains what of value lay at 
the foundation of the threefold classification. That classification 
clearly marked off certain phases of mental life as having a pecul- 
iarly subjective character as distinguished from other phases which 
were especially objective in their relations. Volitions were purely 
subjective, while cognitions were derived from the external world. 
Cognitions, at least in their sensory elements, may very properly be 
described as given, while volitions are the self-assertions of the in- 
dividual. When in any concrete mental situation that which is 
given and the individual’s reaction upon it are united, there can 
be no conflict, for the subjective and objective aspects fit together 
as do matter and force. There are here two interrelated and yet 
wholly distinct aspects of mental reality. 

This suggestion for the treatment of the distinction between voli- 
tion and cognition encounters somewhat greater difficulties when we 
turn to feelings. And yet, if feelings are to be distinguished at all 
from cognitions, it must be on the ground that feeling is a more 
personal and subjective aspect of consciousness than is cognition. 
When one experiences a color and is pleased, the color is a ‘‘given”’ 
element, while the pleasure is the reaction of the individual upon 
what is given. 

In all these statements it is not said that sense impressions and 
cognitive processes are not subjective. They are, of course, mental 
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processes rather than physical, but they are objective in source and 
reference whereas the feelings, and especially the processes of voli- 
tion, are conditioned from within. 

If one objects to all these statements regarding the subjective 
character of feelings, I suppose that he would voice his criticisms as 
follows: Feeling very often arises in experience with the same direct- 
ness as the sensory impressions. I hear an harmonious musical 
chord, and, hearing it, I have pleasure from it. Is my enjoyment of 
the chord obviously subjective as distinguished from my hearing of 
the notes? 

I believe the answer to such an objection is very simple. One 
need not go into any labored discussions of considerations which are 
not open to introspection. Let the observer note carefully the feel- 
ing process if the chord is struck several times in succession. The 
feeling will invariably show much greater fluctuation in intensity 
and quality than will the sensory impressions, thereby showing its 
relation to variable and internal conditions. Introspection is ac- 
cordingly a sufficient answer to the objection raised. But if it were 
not, certainly there would be no lack of legitimate ground for 
recognizing the greater subjectivity of feelings in the indirect evi- 
dences which grow out of the comparisons of individual experience 
with individual experience. We all live by the assumption that the 
cognitions of all the members of the community are very much alike 
and their feelings different. This is a perfectly legitimate principle 
on which to base a discussion of psychology. It leads us to dis- 
tinguish feelings and sensations as did the earlier psychologists, but 
it leads us also to go very much farther than they did, for we now 
recognize these two classes of processes as different not only in 
quality, but also in character and origin. Furthermore, by empha- 
sizing the contrast between subjective and objective aspects of con- 
sciousness, we escape the temptation to speak of cognitions as a class. 
We contrast the subjective aspects directly with sensations which are 
the objective elements of the complex cognitive processes. 

The moment we recognize the subjectivity of feeling we bring it 
into relation to a whole group of processes which have long been 
recognized as subjective, but were not included in the threefold 
classification of mental processes. Thus attention is a subjective 
process and very closely related to feeling. I know of no stronger 
argument against the earlier classification than this, that it made no 
place for such facts as attention. One reads the labored efforts of 
the analytical or structural psychologists to do something with at- 
tention, and sees them flounder about because they have no place 
where they may classify it. It is everything and it is nothing in 
particular. For my part I must say that I see no slightest objection 
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to beginning entirely anew in the matter of classifications. If feel- 
ings and attention belong together, why not put them together and 
define their common characteristics as we discover them? Further- 
more, if feeling and attention are not wholly alike though both 
subjective, why not subdivide the general category ‘‘subjective 
phases of consciousness’? into as many subclasses as necessary? 
Clearly the advantageous move in view of present difficulties is to 
revise our fundamental classification. 

Finally, one of the great advantages derived from the complete 
revision of our scheme of classification is that a new impetus is 
given to explanatory science. If one recognizes that sense im- 
pression is one type of fact and feeling another, he is instantly im- 
pelled to seek new and adequate explanatory formulas. And in 
seeking these he will find additional cogent reasons for the new 
classification itself. It is in the productivity of the distinction be- 
tween the objectivity of sensations and the subjectivity of feelings 
that I find one of the strongest justifications for the abandonment 
of the old threefold classification and the adoption of some other 
scheme. 

The older explanations of the nature of feelings emphasized such 
matters as the dependence of feeling on organic sensations. The 
motives which led to the explanation of feelings as related to organic 
sensation were the same as those which led to the classification of 
feeling as elements similar to sensation. Indeed, we may say that 
feelings were regarded by all of the earlier writers as requiring, 
because of their coordination with sensations, an explanation of the 
same type as that which was used for the other elements of conscious- 
ness. Where there was any doubt as to the availability of the organic 
sensations for this explanation, certain vague organic agencies such as 
the rise or fall of general nervous vitality were resorted to. These 
changes in the degree of general vitality affect the nervous system, 
as it was assumed, very much as external energy affects the organs 
of sense. The feelings were accordingly a kind of internal sensory 
process, and the formula was accepted as analogous to that adopted 
for sensations. 

There is undoubtedly some truth in the positions above described. 
The organic sensations and the general degree of vitality constitute 
the nervous background for consciousness, and especially for all of 
the general subjective states. But there is very little evidence that 
the feelings are any more related to these general changes than are 
other conscious processes dependent on central nervous organization, 
such as the selective cognitive processes. As special explanations of 
pleasure and displeasure organic sensations and general vitality were 
failures and never received any general acceptance. 
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On the other hand, one of the most important innovations in 
recent psychology was the suggestion by James and Lange that the 
conditions for the feeling must be sought in some direction totally 
different from that of the sensations. That it was not easy to adopt 
this new formula appears in the fact that James, in his first state- 
ment of his theory of feelings, clearly held to the familiar formula 
of sensory processes. The feelings were for him return currents 
of experience coming from the peripheral organs of behavior. They 
constituted a kind of muscle sensation. Other writers have ex- 
plicitly used this formula of muscle sensation, and the whole move- 
ment for a time belonged to exactly the same general type as the 
earlier explanation which vaguely identified feelings and organic 
sensation. Gradually, however, the formula of behavior proved its 
value and its independence of the ordinary formulas applied to 
sensation. The movement processes were recognized as having value 
for the explanation of feelings quite apart from the sensory currents 
which arrive after the movement has been completed. With the de- 
velopment of the James-Lange theory the movement processes have 
come to be treated as direct conditions of consciousness. The motor 
processes here referred to are no longer at the periphery where they 
are likely to be mixed with return sensory currents; they are rather 
the motor processes in the central organs. Furthermore, the 
formula has been indefinitely extended so as to include many 
processes of mental life other than feelings. Indeed, we may say 
that the distinction between sensations as objective in character and 
origin and the other phases of consciousness as subjective was first 
clearly established on an explanatory basis by the adoption of a true 
motor formula for the explanation of all the subjective processes 
including the feelings. 

Once before in the history of psychology the step which has thus 
been taken was very close at hand. The explanations of certain 
cognitive processes which were offered by Wundt under the name of 
innervation processes promised to give a new formula that should 
differ radically from the formula of sensations. It was held that as 
a nervous impulse leaves the central nervous system it acts so as to 
arouse a state of consciousness which is radically different from that 
which results from external stimulation of the organs of sense. 
Hardly had this statement been ventured, and the innervation 
processes recognized as unique conditions for certain forms of con- 
sciousness, when the possible advantages of the theory were lost by 
calling the conscious processes innervation sensations. If some one 
had only held to the formula in its strict sense, and asserted that 
the outgoing motor processes are indeed related to consciousness, but 
not in such a way as to arouse new sensations, he might have an- 
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ticipated the whole productive movement which has come into psy- 
chology in the train of the James-Lange theory of the feelings. 

One fact which undoubtedly led both the early theorists and 
those who advocated the innervation theory to confuse sensations 
with the fundamentally different conscious processes which depend on 
reaction, is that the conscious processes related to reactions are very 
often, so far as introspection goes, simple and direct in character. 
A feeling does not usually show to the superficial observer any 
evidences of its origin in a complex of motor discharges. It seems to 
be quite as unanalyzable as a sensory quality. But the same is true 
of such facts of experience as appear in the perception of single 
objects and in ideas; for the introspective observer a percept or an 
idea is as unitary as any sensation. We have, however, long since 
come to recognize that there may be apparent simplicity on the in- 
trospective side of a percept or an idea related to a high degree of 
complexity. So also with the feelings; an experience of pleasure 
has behind it a whole system of conditions. 

Bringing together the conclusions that have been reached up to 
this point, we may regard it as clear that the feelings are more 
subjective than sensations and are closely related to complex sub- 
jective organizations or reactions of the individual upon his sensa- 
tions. When we look into consciousness by way of introspection, the 
feelings and sensations may seem to be altogether coordinate. They 
seem to be coordinate just because they are both apparently simple. 
They are, however, wholly different types of process and depend on 
wholly different conditions. We are, therefore, justified in classify- 
ing sensations on the one side and subjective reactions, among which 
we include feelings, on the other. 

The subdivision of the general group of processes described as 
subjective reactions is based on a variety of considerations which it 
is unnecessary to discuss here, where our chief interest is the estab- 
lishment of the fundamental division between objective sensations 
and subjective reactions. One general remark, however, will be 
appropriate in support of the adoption of a special term other than 
‘*subjective reactions’’ for some of the commoner subjective phases of 
experience. The long phrase ‘‘subjective reactions’? would be 
entirely justified on the grounds which have already been discussed. 
Such a phrase is, however, unnecessarily cumbersome, and since we 
have a single word which conveys the same meaning, that word may 
very properly be employed as a technical term, epitomizing the 
whole position above presented. The single term suggested is the 
term ‘‘attitude.’’ In order to mark the sensation aspects of con- 
sciousness as distinct from the attitudes which are subjective, sensa- 
tions may very properly be designated as contents. The ‘‘attitudes’’ 
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of the individual may be various in quality and intensity, but they 
will all be clearly recognized under this term as originating within 
the individual rather than in objective conditions. 

The analogy of the physical treatment of matter and force can 
be used once more even at the risk of overworking it. The sensation 
elements of psychology are to be compared to matter in physics, 
whereas the attitudes or subjective reactions are the analogues of 
force. That is, they designate processes which are primarily re- 
active in character. 

It has been charged that such a view as this gives up in a very 
large measure the effort to assign feelings a distinctive place in 
psychological theory. The feelings are here grouped with so many 
other phases of mental life that they lose their peculiar position. 
This charge I am quite prepared to accept as wholly correct. The 
feelings are, indeed, no longer to be treated when included among 
attitudes as elementary phases of consciousness. They are not 
treated as belonging in a class distinct from other subjective reac- 
tions such as attention and interest. That this grouping of feel- 
ings with other attitudes is a loss to clear thinking does not seem to 
me to follow from the fact that feelings are no longer kept in an 
artificially separate class. I feel no dogmatic devotion to the special 
word ‘‘attitude,’’ but I find in the considerations which have been 
presented ample ground for unqualified devotion to the position that 
some category larger than feelings is needed in order to define the 
true place of processes which have ordinarily passed under that 
name. 


CHARLES H. Jupp. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONCEPT 


T is impossible in the space of this article to discuss in any great 
detail or depth, either what the ‘‘concept’’ is, or how a student 
can be brought to a clear realization of this most elusive and irritative 
of psychological problems. There can only be offered a few personal 
ideas and convictions, gained by introspection and observation, and 
a brief sketch of a somewhat careful endeavor, for several years, to 
teach to students something as definite as possible, and at the same 
time true, regarding the concept. 

There is surely no set way nor patent method for teaching regard- 
ing the concept. One’s methods here, as everywhere else, depend 
largely upon one’s philosophical and psychological views—and 
whether one is teaching the concept from the formal logical stand- 
point or the more modern genetic, psychological standpoint. The 
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writer must confess that his experience in trying to teach true and 
real ideas regarding what concepts are—how they arise—and what 
their use and function is, so that the student can not only tell in 
words what he has learned, but also will have a feeling, a warmth 
of appreciation, a real understanding of what the words mean, is not 
wholly satisfactory. 

If a young student be thrown unprepared into the many psy- 
chologies of recent date, from James and Ladd to Thorndike and 
Calkins, he will surely be hopelessly confused and bewildered, and 
will become, for a time at least, as skeptical regarding the concept 
as most of us are regarding the Platonic ideas: yet, on the other 
hand, if a student is held exclusively to the old, formal, supposedly 
simple, logical statement of concept forming, he will only get a 
memorized list of meaningless words, he will get no idea of the con- 
cept as largely a functioning; he will be but poorly nourished on 
these verbal husks of scholasticism. The truth about the concept is 
as hard to state, in words, as that about any psychological idea that 
can be mentioned. James used to say that if any psychological 
definition claimed absolute correctness and definiteness, we could be 
sure that it was not true. This surely applies to our definition of 
the concept. 

What is a concept? It is like asking what is consciousness, and 
is just about as easy to answer simply and clearly. We all have 
conceptual experiences, but to disentangle and label and describe 
them is difficult. We may define concept as a class notion, a general 
idea, an idea of the qualities of a class, or, as Sully does, as the 
representation in our minds answering to a general term, ete., but all 
these definitions, upon careful definition and repeated introspection 
of our own mental processes, prove incomplete and misleading unless 
qualified ; yet the endeavor to set forth, in words, to the young stu- 
dent the real meaning of concept is sure to result in confusion to 
him on account of the complexity, vagueness, and indefiniteness of 
the definition. A concept is more than merely a class notion, or a 
class idea, or a general idea; it involves complicated functionings, 
many unnoticed motor tendencies, and, especially, it involves and 
must have a name. Max Miiller has rightly emphasized the impor- 
tance of the term or name in the concept. It is the feature that 
raises the human generalizations from recepts to concepts. We may 
tentatively define a concept as a general or class notion-named. This 
suffices for ordinary expression, so long as we are not called upon to 
state clearly what is meant by general or class notion, and when and 
where it may be found. The same objection can be raised against 
this definition as can be made against Sully’s classical definition, 
mentioned above, namely, that it implies that the concept is always 
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a set, fixed, limited, and constantly reproducible idea. The further 
objection can be made to Sully’s definition that it implies that what 
comes into the mind answering to a general or common term is 
always—a general notion—a concept; no allowance is made for the 
variety and differences of the ideas of different individuals. Sully’s 
definition is certainly contrary to the teachings of later writers, such 
as James, Calkins, and Ribot. 

The older and more formal ideas of the concept were, it would 
seem, formulated by men who were either pronounced visualizers 
or pronounced audiles, and who entirely overlooked the motor func- 
tionings. The realists and conceptionalists of scholasticism were, 
evidently, pronounced visualizers; they thought it possible to have, 
answering to a general term, a fixed general and composite idea or 
image. On the other hand, the nominalists must have been of the 
auditory type—and hence they asserted that the concept had no 
existence, and that the common term was the all in all. If this were 
true, the common term would truly be a vocis flatus, but the very 
fact that the common term could by them even, and by all those who 
deny general ideas, be successively and correctly applied to different 
similar objects, after some experience, proves that the ‘‘nothing’’ 
they found in mind answering to the common term was, as Ribot 
shows, at least a real mental background which furnished the possi- 
bility of discrimination and adaptation. These older writers, as 
stated above, must entirely have overlooked the functional and motor 
side and tendencies of the concept. Reared in seclusion and nur- 
tured on speculation and philosophy, instead of science, unused to 
action, they overlooked the motile mind, for whom the general word 
has motor meaning, suggestions of certain attitudes, movements, or 
accommodations in the presence of certain objects classed under 
certain words. 

Concepts, then, are not confined to any one class of mental images. 
Careful introspection of self, and observation and questioning of 
others, will convince us that there are as many different concepts of 
any one class or kind of objects as there are people. A general or 
common term when read, or heard, or thought, arouses in different 
minds very different reactions and ideas, depending upon one’s 
mental type, age, and experience. Therefore we can not say that 
what one has in mind answering to a general word is always a gen- 
eral notion of the highest form, or even a general notion at ‘all. 
This fact Ribot certainly showed in his experiments, the results of 
which he set forth in his valuable book, ‘‘The Evolution of Gen- 
eral Ideas.’’ These results are suggestive. The general notion is 
always, in a real sense, a new and a momentary construction, in the 
mental terms most characteristic to the individual. It is, as James 
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shows, always new and different. The common term is merely the 
label, the occasion, the nucleus, for the exercising of a certain mental 
habit of construction, attitude, or action. 

The problem of teaching regarding the concept is, then, how to 
make students realize the above facts. We must appeal constantly 
to their own experience if our instruction is to be real and valuable. 
It is best to begin in a very simple way, perhaps first trying to give 
the students an idea of what ideas and images are—and of the neces- 
sity of general terms and general ideas for thought and life and 
communication. Hold up a book, try to show them that they now 
have a mental image, a complex of present sensations plus reproduced 
past sensations, explain that the present image is a percept, an idea 
of an object present to consciousness. Have them touch the book, 
lift it, hear it drop, and then state that all these experiences are 
mental images contributing to the percept. (Of course, we must 
qualify that their idea of the book is not a naive sense impression, 
they having passed such possibility.) Then hide the book and ask 
them to image it in all possible ways; and then explain that now 
they have memory ideas, or, taken together as an idea of book, they 
have a psychical, particular notion, a revived percept. Now try to 
broaden their conception of idea as being any mental state which 
re-presents or rep-resents anything. 

The next point is to show them that now they have the power of 
constructing a mental image of a book free from the presence of the 
object, they have an embryonic general notion. The fading, the 
blurring, the constant reconstructing of this idea in the presence of 
other books make it attach to itself, as Calkins says, a feeling of 
generality. Thus, in the very heart of the concrete and particular 
the general is born. 

Next, have them study the formal logical steps of concept form- 
ing, presentation, comparison, abstraction, generalization, and denom- 
ination, explaining them as clearly as possible, but with the quali- 
fication that this is an ideal, logical, and purely formal statement of 
the conceptual process, and not in this set form psychologically true 
or consciously noticed in ordinary experience. Then, with these 
standard terms in mind, return to the book image. Present other 
books, saying that in life our first idea corresponding to the term 
‘**dog’’ or ‘‘book’’ is our first dog or book, but that others appear in 
later experience successively. Then show by blackboard diagrams 
and symbols how the mind, because of its attention being called to 
repeated like qualities, gradually abstracts or retains ideas of these 
like qualities and neglects the unlike, so that common terms become 
able to call up to mind certain common class qualities. Emphasize 
the simplicity and universality of abstraction, and show how it goes 
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hand in hand with generalization, and that in life denomination, ag 
a rule, precedes the other steps. Sum up with the simple and prac- 
tical definition of the concept, and try some few experiments along 
the lines of Ribot. 

With the more advanced students we should spend more time 
than with the elementary, discussing particular and general relations, 
and also, in addition, endeavor to give as clear a statement as pos- 
sible of the evolution of general ideas in the individual; presup- 
posing a rudimentary knowledge of the formal steps. The endeavor 
here is to show the different ideas that we may construct at the 
different stages of life, or at different stages in our experiences, of 
the objects of any class. The recognition of these stages is peda- 
gogically very important for the successful teaching of any line. 
We should first discuss here sensations and sense impressions, and 
then the possibility, as the next step, of the psychical percept, 1. ¢., 
an ordinary percept without any conscious analysis and synthesis. 
Then discuss the psychical individual notion, a recalling or a recon- 
structing of the above, with a slight changing, blurring, and feeling 
of generality as experience progresses. The next stage may be called 
the generic idea. After a good deal of experience the idea answer- 
ing to any common term becomes vague and lacking in particular 
imagery, and we are only able to construct or have an indefinite feel- 
ing or image. Further experiences with new concretes render even 
the generic idea of a class impossible, and in all but good visualizers 
it is hard to discover it at any time. 

We now advance to the stage of intermediate abstraction. The 
general notion is no longer an image, but a list more or less correct 
of the common qualities of the class; these qualities symbolized by 
words in the individual’s typical memory form. These construc- 
tions we may call psychical concepts. 

So far the processes described are natural and involuntary ones. 
The scientist goes farther. He really and deliberately and con- 
sciously goes through the formal steps. He analyzes his percepts 
and synthesizes the results, forming logical percepts; he deliberately 
abstracts the fundamental and type qualities, with full knowledge 
of rational relational requirements. He expresses his results in the 
concise, definite form of a definition. He now has a statement of a 
logical concept. Very few men ever form such a concept, or even 
know such a one. We find it stated in dictionaries or scientific 
books, and there it generally remains. To learn these words without 
the previous background of experience is useless. We must show the 
student that if the formal idea of concept is the only true one, 
these logical concepts are the only true concepts, and that these to 
be psychological experiences of value must always be reconstructed 
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out of each person’s mental background, every time anew, if they are 
to be more than memorized empty words. We should try, then, 
especially to make the student see that the word concept has wide 
and various meanings. That a common term is only the occasion 
of a reconstruction every time it is used. That this always takes 
time and varies from time to time even with each person. That 
really concepts are only possibilities, not entities or fixed ideas. 

Such teaching has its dangers. It may for a while confuse and 
dishearten the student. He becomes skeptical, some cock-sure, 
patent, pedagogical maxims are unsettled. The course of learning 
becomes devious and thorny. He can not tell in a word or so what 
general notions or concepts are. Nevertheless, he will have a more 
real feeling of the conceptual process, he will get the psychological 
and introspective attitude, he will realize that people differ, and that 
glibly repeated learned definitions are merely empty sounds. He 
will realize that the child’s construction answering to a general term 
differs from his own and is of a lower form, and he will realize the 
necessity for a wide background of concrete experience and knowl- 
edge and growth before the higher abstract concepts, definitions, and 
rules can be understood by the child and felt by him to be realities. 

He can also be brought to see that every general notion has a 
motor side—that it is not a purely abstract ideal, but has functional 
value; it means power and possibility of adaptation to environment 
and life. Indeed, he will see that the only reason for ever seeking 
the abstract and the general and the logical is that we may conquer, 
manage, take a rational attitude towards the real, the concrete, and 
the particular. 

After all, as James says, it is the real, the concrete, and the par- 
ticular that we are most interested in, and over which we must have 
power. The gaining of this power is the end and aim of education, 
and the general and the abstract are useful just in so far as they 
suggest and assure habitually rational action and adaptation. 


FRANK N. SPINDLER. 
State NorMAL ScHOOL, . 


StTEvENS Point, WISCONSIN. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Le pragmatisme et ses diverses formes anglo-américaines. MARcEL 
Hésert. Paris: Librairie critique Emile Nourry. 1908. Pp. 105. 
Professor Marcel Hébert is a singularly erudite and liberal thinker (a 

seceder, I believe, from the Catholic priesthood) and an uncommonly 

direct and clear writer. His book “Le divin” is one of the ablest 
reviews of the general subject of religious philosophy which recent years 
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have produced; and in the small volume the title of which is copied above 
he has, perhaps, taken more pains not to do injustice to pragmatism than 
any of its numerous critics. Yet the usual fatal misapprehension of its 
purposes vitiates his exposition and his critique. His pamphlet seems to 
me to form a worthy hook, as it were, on which to hang one more attempt 
to tell the reader what the pragmatist account of truth really means. 

M. Hébert takes it to mean what most people take it to mean, the 
doctrine, namely, that whatever proves subjectively expedient in the way 
of our thinking is “true” in the absolute and unrestricted sense of the 
word, whether it corresponds to any objective state of things outside of 
our thought or not. Assuming this to be the pragmatist thesis, M. Hébert 
opposes it at length. Thought that proves itself to be thus expedient 
may, indeed, have every other kind of value for the thinker, he says, 
but cognitive value, representative value, valeur de connaissance propre- 
ment dite, it has not; and when it does have a high degree of general- 
utility value, this is in every case derived from its previous value in the 
way of correctly representing independent objects that have an im- 
portant influence on our lives. Only by thus representing things truly 
do we reap the useful fruits. But the fruits follow on the truth, they 
do not constitute it; and M. Hébert accuses pragmatism of telling us 
everything about truth except what it essentially is. He admits, 
indeed, that the world is so framed that when men have true ideas of 
realities, consequential utilities ensue in abundance; and no one of our 
critics, I think, has shown as concrete a sense of the variety of these 
utilities as he has; but he reiterates that, whereas such utilities are 
secondary, we insist on treating them as primary, and that the con- 
naissance objective from which they draw all their being is something 
which we neglect, exclude, and destroy. The utilitarian value and the 
strictly cognitive value of our ideas may perfectly well harmonize, he 
says—and in the main he allows that they do harmonize—but they are 
not logically identical for that. He even admits that subjective interests, 
desires, impulses have the active “primacy” in our intellectual life. 
Cognition awakens only at their spur, and follows their cues and aims; 
yet, when it 7s awakened, it is objective cognition proper and not merely 
another name for the impulsive tendencies themselves in the state of 
satisfaction. The owner of a picture ascribed to Corot gets uneasy when 
its authenticity is doubted. He looks up its origin and is reassured. 
But his uneasiness does not make the proposition false, any more than his 
relief makes the proposition true, that the actual Corot was the painter. 
Pragmatism, which, according to M. Hébert, claims that our sentiments 
make truth and falsehood, would oblige us to conclude that our minds 
exert no genuinely cognitive function whatever. 

This subjectivist interpretation of our position seems to follow from 
my having happened to write (without supposing it necessary to explain 
that I was treating of cognition solely on its subjective side) that in 
the long run the true is the expedient in the way of our thinking, 
much as the good is the expedient in the way of our behavior! Having 
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previously written that truth means “agreement with reality,” and in- 


sisted that the chief part of the expediency of any one opinion is 
its agreement with the rest of acknowledged truth, I apprehended no 
exclusively subjectivistic reading of my meaning. My mind was 
so filled with the notion of objective reference that I never dreamed 
that my hearers would let go of it; and the very last accusation I expected 
was that in speaking of ideas and their satisfactions, I was denying 
realities outside. My only wonder now is that critics should have found 
so silly a personage as I must have seemed in their eyes, worthy of 
explicit refutation. 

The object, for me, is just as much one part of reality as the idea 
is another part. The truth of the idea is one relation of it to the 
reality, just as its date and its place are other relations. All three rela- 
tions consist of intervening parts of the universe which can in every 
particular case be assigned and catalogued, and which differ in every 
instance of truth, just as they differ with every date and place. 

The pragmatist thesis, as Dr. Schiller and I hold it—I prefer to let 
Professor Dewey speak for himself in these pages—is that the relation 
called “truth” is thus concretely definable. Ours is the only articu- 
late attempt in the field to say positively what truth actually consists 
of. Our denouncers have literally nothing to oppose to it as an 
alternative. For them, when an idea is true, it is true, and there 
the matter terminates, the word “true” being indefinable. The rela- 
tion of the true idea to its object, being, as they think, unique, it can 
be expressed in terms of nothing else, and needs only to be named for 
any one to recognize and understand it. Moreover it is invariable and 
universal, the same in every single instance of truth, however diverse 
the ideas, the realities, and the other relations between them may be. 

Our pragmatist view, on the contrary, is that the truth-relation is 
a definitely experienceable relation, and therefore describable as well as 
namable; that it is not unique in kind, and neither invariable nor uni- 
versal. The relation to its object that makes an idea true in any given 
instance, is, we say, embodied in intermediate details of reality 
which lead towards the object, which vary in every instance, and which in 
every instance can be concretely traced. The chain of workings which 
an opinion sets up 7s the opinion’s truth, falsehood, or irrelevancy, as the 
case may be. Every idea that a man has works some consequences in 
him, in the shape either of bodily actions or of other ideas. Through 
these consequences the man’s relations to surrounding realities are modi- 
fied. He is carried nearer to some of them and farther from others, and 
gets now the feeling that the idea has worked satisfactorily, now that it 
has not. The idea has put him into touch with something that fulfills 
its intent, or it has not. 

This something is the man’s object, primarily. Since the only reali- 
ties we can talk about are such objects-believed-in, the pragmatist, when- 
ever he says “ reality,” means in the first instance what may count for the 
man himself as a reality, what he believes at the moment to be such. 
Sometimes the reality is a concrete sensible presence. The idea, for 
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example, may be that a certain door opens into a room where a glass of 
beer may be bought. If opening the door leads to the actual sight and 
taste of the beer, the man calls the idea true. Or his idea may be that of 
an abstract relation, say of that between the sides and the hypothenuse of 
a triangle, such a relation being, of course, a reality quite as much as 
a glass of beer is. If the thought of such a relation leads him to draw 
auxiliary lines and to compare the figures they make, he may at last, 
perceiving one equality after another, see the relation thought of, by a 
vision quite as particular and direct as was the taste of the beer. If he 
does so, he calls that idea, also, true. His idea has, in each case, brought 
him into closer touch with a reality felt at the moment to verify just that 
idea. Each reality verifies and validates its own idea exclusively; and 
in each case the verification consists in the satisfactorily-ending con- 
sequences, mental or physical, which the idea was able to set up. These 
“ workings ” differ in every single instance, they never transcend experi- 
ence, they consist of particulars, mental or sensible, and they admit 
of concrete description in every individual case. Pragmatists are unable 
to see what you can possibly mean by calling an idea true, unless 
you mean that between it as a terminus a quo in some one’s mind and 
some particular reality as a terminus ad quem, such concrete workings 
do or may intervene. Their direction constitutes the idea’s reference to 
that reality, their satisfactoriness constitutes its adaptation thereto, and 
the two things together constitute the “truth” of the idea for its pos- 
sessor. Without such intermediating portions of concretely real experi- 
ence the pragmatist sees no materials out of which the adaptive relation 
called truth can be built up. 

The anti-pragmatist view is that the workings are but evidences of 
the truth’s previous inherent presence in the idea, and that you can wipe 
the very possibility of them out of existence and still leave the truth 
of the idea as solid as ever. But surely this is not a counter-theory 
of truth to ours. It is the renunciation of all articulate theory. It 
is but a claim to the right to call certain ideas true anyhow; and 
this is what I meant above by saying that the anti-pragmatists offer 
us no real alternative, and that our account is literally the only positive 
theory extant. What meaning, indeed, can an idea’s truth have save its 
power of adapting us either mentally or physically to a reality? 

How comes it, then, that our critics so uniformly accuse us of sub- 
jectivism, of denying the reality’s existence? It comes, I think, from 
the necessary predominance of subjective language in our analysis. 
However independent and ejective realities may be, we can talk about 
them, in framing our accounts of truth, only as so many objects believed- 
in. But the process of experience leads men so continually to supersede 
their older objects by newer ones, which they find it more satisfactory to 
believe in, that the notion of an absolute reality inevitably arises as a 
Grenzbegriff, equivalent to that of an object that shall never be super- 
seded, and belief in which shall be endgiiltig. Cognitively we thus live 
under a sort of rule of three: as our private concepts represent the sense- 
objects to which they lead us, these being public realities independent of 
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the individual, so these sense-realities may, in turn, represent realities of 
a hypersensible order, electrons, mind-stuff, God, or what not, existing 
independently of all human thinkers. The notion of such final realities, 
knowledge of which would be absolute truth, is an outgrowth of our 
cognitive experience from which neither pragmatists nor anti-pragmatists 
can escape. It forms an inevitable regulative postulate in everybody’s 
thinking. The belief in it is the most abundantly verified and validated 
of all beliefs, the last to suffer doubt. The difference is that our critics 
use this belief as their sole paradigm, and treat any one who talks of 
human realities as if he thought the notion of reality “in itself” illegiti- 
mate. Meanwhile, reality-in-itself, so far as by them talked of, is only 
a human object; they postulate it just as we postulate it; and if we 
are subjectivists they are so no less. Realities in themselves can be there 
for any one, whether pragmatist or anti-pragmatist, only by being believed; 
they are believed only by their notions appearing true; and their notions 
appear true only because they work satisfactorily. Satisfactorily, more 
over, for the particular thinker’s purpose. There is no idea which is 
the true idea, of anything. Whose is the true idea of the absolute? 
Or to take M. Hébert’s example, what is the true idea of a picture 
which you possess? It is the idea that most satisfactorily meets your 
present interest. The interest may be in the picture’s place, its age, 
its “tone,” its subject, its dimensions, its authorship, its price, its merit, 
or what not. If its authorship by Corot have been doubted, what will 
satisfy your proprietary interest will be to have it confirmed; but, if 
you have a normal human mind, merely calling it a Corot will not 
satisfy other demands of your mind at the same time. For them to be 
satisfied, what you learn of the picture must make smooth connection with 
what you know of the system of reality in which the actual Corot played 
his part. M. Hébert accuses us of holding that the proprietary satis- 
factions are all-sufficient to make the belief true, and that, so far as we 
are concerned, no actual Corot need ever have existed. Why we should be 
thus cut off from the more intellectual satisfactions, I know not; but 
whatever the satisfactions may be, intellectual or proprietary, they belong 
to the subjective side of the truth-relation. They found our beliefs; our 
beliefs are in realities; if no realities are there, the beliefs are false; but 
if realities are there, how they can ever be known without first being 
believed; or how believed except by our first having ideas of them that 
work satisfactorily, pragmatists find it impossible to imagine. They also 
find it impossible to imagine what makes the anti-pragmatists’ dogmatic 
“ipse dixit ” assurance of reality more credible than the pragmatists’ con- 
viction based on concrete verifications. M. Hébert will probably agree 
to this, when put in this way, so I do not see our inferiority to him in 
the matter of connaissance proprement dite. 


Some readers will say that, although J may possibly believe in 
realities beyond our ideas, Dr. Schiller, at any rate, does not. This is 
a great misunderstanding, for Schiller’s doctrine and mine are identical, 
only our expositions follow different directions. He starts from the 
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subjective pole of the chain, the individual with his beliefs, as the more 
concrete and immediately given phenomenon. “ An individual claims 
his belief to be true,” Schiller says, “but what does he mean by true? 
and how does he establish the claim?” With these questions we embark 
on a psychological inquiry. To be true, it appears, means, for that 
indwidual, to work satisfactorily for him; and the working and the 
satisfaction, since they vary from case to case, admit of no universal 
description. What works is true and represents a reality, for the indi- 
vidual for whom it works. If he is infallible, the reality is “ really” 
there; if mistaken it is not there, or not there as he thinks it. We all 
believe, when our ideas work satisfactorily; but we don’t yet know who of 
us is infallible. Schiller, remaining with the fallible individual, and 
treating only of reality-for-him, seems to many of his readers to ignore 
reality-in-itself altogether. But that is because he seeks only to tell 
us how truths are attained, not what the content of those truths, when 
attained, shall be. It may be that the truest of all beliefs shall be that 
in transsubjective realities. It certainly seems the truest, for no rival 
belief is as voluminously satisfactory, and it is probably Dr. Schiller’s 
own belief; but he is not required, for his immediate purpose, to profess 
it. Still less is: he obliged to assume it in advance as the basis of his 
discussion. 

I, however, warned by the ways of critics, adopt different tactics. 
I start from the object-pole of the idea-reality chain and follow it in 
the opposite direction from Schiller’s. Anticipating the results of the 
general truth-processes of mankind, I begin with the abstract notion 
of a reality. I postulate it, and ask on my own account, I vouching for 
this reality, what would make any one else’s idea of it true for me 
as well as for him. But I find no different answer from that which 
Schiller gives. If the other man’s idea leads him, not only to believe 
that the reality is there, but to use it as the reality’s temporary sub- 
stitute, by letting it evoke adaptive thoughts and acts similar to those 
which the reality itself would provoke, then it is true in the only intel- 
ligible sense, true through its particular consequences, and true for me 
as well as for the man. The moth who thinks of a flame as dangerous 
thinks of it more truly than the moth who only feels its beauty. The 
workings of such a moth’s idea prove more satisfactory in the long 
run. 

My account is more of a logical definition; Schiller’s is more of a psy- 
chological description. Both treat an absolutely identical matter of ex- 
perience, only they traverse it in opposite ways. 

Possibly these explanations may satisfy M. Hébert, whose little book, 
apart from the false accusation of subjectivism, gives a fairly instructive 
account of the pragmatist epistemology. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Kritik der Philosophie vom Standpunkt der intuttiven Erkenntnis. 
Evcen Heinrich Scumitt. Leipzig: Fritz Eckardt Verlag. 1908. 
Pp. viii + 507. 

The author of the present volume essays a new role in philosophical 
literature, that of a Balaam. Having given warning that he is to pro- 
nounce the most destructive curses upon philosophy and all its works, he 
examines its history in detail; and the result is a system of judgments 
and valuations which stamp with approval its most characteristic and 
classical achievements. The total effect of the volume, then, is quite 
different from that which would be indicated by its early pages. 

The opening announcements are couched in terms like these: “The 
great masterpiece of the demon which denies in the history of the world 
bears the title ‘history of philosophy.’ In this an impossibility, as can 
be easily shown, is attempted upon the basis of a great misunderstanding. 
But precisely that attempt to bring to pass the impossible was the great 
condition under which the highest intellectual forces of man could become 
steeled and strengthened, in order thus alone to make possible in the 
future the great work of positive knowledge, research upon the basis of 
the reality of inner experience, the only reality positively given” (p. 2). 
The author has the task, then, not only of pointing out in principle the 
logical flaw in the conception which philosophy forms of its problem, and 
of demonstrating this flaw in detail by an examination of all the great 
systems, but also of explaining why the labor upon this problem could 
attract the greatest minds, and prove profitable for human culture. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first or fundamental part 
discusses closely the main issues of the theory of knowledge, nearly all of 
which are relevant to the central topic. It presents the author’s view of 
the origin of philosophy and its characteristic problem, the genuine 
grounds of our knowledge of nature, the basis of mathematics, the 
labyrinth of conceptual functions and the Irrgarten of philosophy, the 
shortcomings of Hartmann’s transcendental idealism, the universal forms 
of consciousness as hypercosmic functions, and the methods of knowledge. 
The second or historical part, beginning with Thales, examines every 
notable system down to the present. 

We soon find that in spite of the antiphilosophical ring of his remarks 
about positive knowledge, Dr. Schmitt is no positivist of the school of 
Comte. Indeed, positivism as he understands it is much more earnestly 
carried out by Hegel than by Comte (p. 454); for it rests upon a search- 
ing study of that which is positively evidenced by conscious experience, 
when we include the implications of that self-consciousness to which all 
experience is relative. Inner experience is to the author the only imme- 
diate and undeniable truth, and all truth whatever can gain positive 
standing only as it can be founded in inner experience. True, inner 
experience is not a purely subjective function, and the declaration of this 
doctrine does not commit him to subjective idealism; for inner experience 
transcends finite subjectivity, and bears within itself directly the con- 
sciousness of the universal, of the infinite, and of a realm of truth that is 
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transsubjective. It would be a fundamental and hopeless mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that this transsubjective realm is a realm of objects 
separate from the inner life of the conscious individual, and to suppose 
further that the problem of the knower is then that of copying or imi- 
tating with his subjective conscious states these assumed outer facts, in 
that case looked upon as more real and controlling. This is, of course, 
the mistake of realistic metaphysics; and it is the mistake which Dr. 
Schmitt charges against philosophy through all the ages. Sound think- 
ing must recognize, however, he judges, that the reality of the object is 
defined for us through the leadership of certain systematizing elements 
in our consciousness, which he calls dimensional relations, or dimensional 
functions. Our apprehension of the bearing of these systematizing fac- 
tors is an intuitive and immediate one, and it is upon the basis of this 
intuitive consciousness of truth, directly given in our inner life, that posi- 
tive science is founded. 

Now, the capital error of philosophy, Dr. Schmitt charges, consists in 
minimizing the significance of the inner life, by treating it as subjective, 
weak, and faint, and by setting it the task of imitating a truth supposed 
to be external to it, more real and more objective. Such an attitude is 
proper to natural science, which does not strive to be critical; but better 
things are expected of philosophy. Yet philosophy has never succeeded 
in divesting itself of this realistic attitude, however strong the idealistic 
teachings may have become. 

It is evident that this charge is only partially true. Undoubtedly 
realistic elements have persisted powerfully in the history of philosophy. 
They have their degree of truth, which, when properly grounded, our 
author also would admit. But since Socrates and Plato, philosophy can 
not fairly be charged with ignoring the significance of the idealism of 
consciousness, or with treating ideals as the weak copies of physical facts. 
On the other hand, the progressive insight which philosophy has developed 
regarding the spiritual universal implied in knowledge, and its identity 
with the ground of being, is to most men the thing which determines the 
character and significance of philosophy. 

In the historical portion, the author points out the realistic character 
of the thought of Thales, and says, “ The confusion of the tendencies and 
aims of natural knowledge with this manner of investigating the most 
elementary foundations of life and being appears here in its historical 
establishment as typical and determining for philosophy even to our day ” 
(p. 190). The sophists, however, were applauded for their discovery of 
the mental life, and Socrates for his emphasis upon the universal element 
in its nature. Platonism comes in for extensive commendation, and its 
most significant doctrines are discussed in detail, especially the reality of 
the concept and the idea of the good. The idealism of Plato is regarded, 
however, as not perfected, and therefore Plato exhibits the characteristic 
error of philosophy. Aristotle relapses into a more realistic attitude, even 
to asserting the truth of sense perception, and therefore draws a heavier 
fire than Plato; yet the concreteness of his system is regarded as all to 
the good, and his doctrines of teleology, of development, and of God as 
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Universal Reason, are commended and appropriated. In modern philos- 
ophy Kant’s emphasis upon the activity of the mind in the construction 
of scientific experience is commended, but his restriction of genuine 
knowledge to the categories of mechanical science is opposed as another 
form of the old error of philosophy. The characteristic teachings of 
subsequent German idealism are expounded with keen and sympathetic 
insight, and with a large excess of commendation over criticism. Even 
German idealism, however, has not fully carried out the task of meas- 
uring truth in terms of the implications of the inner life, and in so far 
falls under the condemnation visited upon all philosophy. 

Dr. Schmitt is contending for positions with which the present re- 
viewer, for instance, is in substantial accord; yet why attempt to set 
forth idealism at the expense of philosophy, rather than as its essential 
teaching? Is it that the intellectual atmosphere in Germany renders this 
a wise tactical move? In any case, the author displays thorough and 
competent scholarship, with sound and reliable judgment. He exhibits 
these in combination, however, with a German style that is remarkable 
for its looseness and complexity. 

E. L. Hryman. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. W. R. Boyce Gipson. Second 
edition. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1907. Pp. viii + 182. 


This book serves English readers as a general introduction to the 
personality, writings, and philosophical system of Professor Rudolf 
Eucken, of Jena. The phrase “philosophy of life” gives rise to a 
possible misunderstanding; for it is intended to indicate, not the prac- 
tical application of Eucken’s philosophy, but the central place in his 
system of the Geistesleben, the spiritual life and its categories. 
The present edition differs from the first edition, published in 1906, in 
that it includes an appendix on “ Activism,” which provides for the 
emphasis given to the problem of “action” in Eucken’s most recent 
publications, the “ Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensanschauung” and the 
“ Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart.” 

Professor Eucken’s writings, a chronological list of which appears at 
the end of the present book, embrace not only a central theory of knowl- 
edge, but an application of his method to the history of philosophy, the 
philosophy of history, and the philosophy of religion. The system as 
a whole is an idealism of the Fichtean type, based on the self-knowledge 
of the spiritual agent. The fundamental categories, “ noological” rather 
than psychological or logical, are revealed only in so far as the moral 
person asserts his prerogatives. Freedom, oneness with and dependence 
on God, are known through being enacted. The essence of knowledge is 
religious inspiration. The proof of the supremacy of the spiritual life 
lies in its power to exert itself, to resist nature and encompass the 
flux of time. 

The critical issue here raised is, of course, an old story. This 
philosophy wages war on “intellectualism,” and proposes to solve 
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problems by an appeal to life. Now practical problems may no doubt 
be removed by exhortation, but theoretical problems, in the very nature 
of the case, require an intellectual solution. If it be true that life is 
the key to their solution, this must be because life is essentially intel- 
ligible, not because it is alien to the intellect. Life can not play a part 
in theoretical philosophy until it assumes the form of a clear and 
logically workable conception. The failure to recognize this results, in 
the case of most activist philosophies, in confusion at the core. With- 
out a clear and articulate exposition of the meaning of action, such a 
philosophy is not even debatable. This Mr. Gibson partially admits 
when he says: “I am convinced that Eucken is profoundly right in 
justifying the intuitive certainties that spring from heroic action, not, 
of course, as scientific conclusions, but as conclusions of fundamental 
personal value and significance.” Philosophy is the deliberate attempt to 
deal scientifically, that is, explicitly and descriptively, with just such 
practical convictions, and the mere appeal to them does no more than 
to designate a field for analysis. 

But even though the reader be unfavorably impressed with Eucken’s 
philosophy, he can not fail to respond to his arousing moral zeal. We 
may agree that “it is spiritual heroism, and not an endless meditation, 
that solves the problems of life,” and mean that morally speaking there 
is greater need of courage than of analysis. In its blend of rigorism 
with liberality, and of pietism with individualism and humanism, 
Eucken’s message is timely and prophetic. 

Mr. Gibson writes well, and is eminently qualified for his task through 
being an enthusiastic but independent disciple. 


RatpH Barton Perry. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. July, 1908, 
Band XIV., Heft 4. Liber secundus economicorum Aristotelis, II. (pp. 
441-468): R. Biocu.—- The first part of this book is the work of a peri- 
patetic, three to one hundred years B.c.; and the second, the work of a 
stoic, two to five hundred years A.D. Pascals letztes Problem, II. (pp. 
469-491): F. Kunrze.-—Turning from physics to the religious problem 
of man’s fall and restoration, Pascal elaborated a philosophy of history, 
and correlated thereto the growth of the individual soul. Zur Vor- 
geschichte zweier Lockescher Begriffe, II. (pp. 492-517): C. BarumKer. — 
The second concept, that of secondary as distinguished from primary 
qualities, approaches the Aristotelian-scholastic conception in assert- 
ing the objectivity of the secondary, in opposition to the theories of 
Democritus, Hobbes, and Boyle. But Locke departs from the scholastic 
view in his mechanical, quantitative interpretation of these qualities. 
The terms date back to the fourteenth century. Uber das Problem der 
Frethett auf Grund von Kants Kategorienlehre (pp. 518-534): J. Stiut- 
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inG.—- Freedom lies in feeling only, and signifies independence of the 
principle of sufficient reason, and of causality. Platonisches Gebetsleben 
(pp. 535-554): E. Bicxen.—The prayer at the close of the Pheedrus is 
taken as indicative of the religious atmosphere prevalent in the academy. 
Bericht iiber die Literatur der Philosophie der Renaissance in den Jahren 
1899-1907: E. Appe.. — Most attention is given to two works on Leonardo 
da Vinci. Die neuesten Erscheinungen. LEingegangene Biicher. 


Berguer, Georges. La notion de valeur. Geneva: Georg & Co. 1908. 
Pp. 365. 

Carus, Paul. The Foundations of Mathematics. A contribution to the 
philosophy of geometry. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
1908. Pp. iv-+141. 75 cents net. 

Procli Diadochi in Platonis Cratylum Commentaria. Edited by Georgius 
Pasquali. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1908. Pp. xiii+-149. 3 M. 
Shaw, Charles Gray. The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Hu- 
manity. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. 1908. Pp. xiii+279. $2.00 net. 

Stein, Ludwig. Philosophische Strémungen der Gegenwart. Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke. 1908. Pp. xvi-+ 452. 

Voss, A. Ueber das Wesen der Mathematik. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
1908. Pp. 98. 3.60 M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WE take the following from the Nation of November 19: “ The seven- 
tieth birthday of Professor Theodor Zahn, of Erlangen, a leader of the 
conservative theologians of Germany, is marked by the publication of a 
collection of special studies by his pupils in four different countries: 
‘Theologische Studien: Theodor Zahn dargebracht’ (Leipzig: A. 
Deichert). The contents are as follows: Professor N. Bonwetsch, Gét- 
tingen,; ‘Der Schriftbeweis’; Dr. W. Caspari, Erlangen, ‘Die Bunde- 
slade’; Professor R. Griitzmacher, Rostock, ‘Die Haltbarkeit des Kanon- 
begriffs’; Professor Albert Hauck, Leipzig, ‘Die angeblichen Mainzer 
Statuten von 1261’; Professor L. Ihmels, Leipzig, ‘ Dogmatik und Schrift- 
wissenschaft’; Professor E. Nestle, Maulbron, ‘Kapernaum und Kai- 
phas’; Dr. H. Ohl, Ratzeberg, ‘ Evangelische Lehre von der Busse’; Dr. 
W. Sanday, Oxford, ‘The Apostolic Decree, Acts, XV., 20-29’; Professor 
E. Sellin, Vienna, ‘Die Schiloh Weissagung’; Professor K. Jordan, 
Erlangen, ‘ Alter und Herkunft der lateinischen Uebersetzung des Haupt- 
werkes des Irenseus’; Professor A. Klostermann, Kiel, ‘Schulwesen im 
alten Israel’; Professor R. Seeberg, Berlin, ‘Zur Trinititslehre’; Dr. G. 
Wohlenberg, Altona, ‘ Ein alter lateinischer Kommentar iiber die 4 Evan- 
gelien’; Professor A. Hjelt, Helsingfors, ‘Mikael Agricola’; Professor K. 
Miiller, Erlangen, ‘Zum neutestamentlichen Siihneglauben’; Professor E. 
Riggenbach, Basel, ‘ Begriff der 8a6jxy im Hebrierbrief. Each of the 
discussions may be bought separately.” 
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Accorpina to Nature, November 5, “the program of the Institute of 
Archeology and Anthropology in connection with the University of Liver- 
pool is sufficiently ambitious; but with working members like Professors 
Frazer, Newberry, and Myres it seems likely to achieve success. The 
institute, so far as British archeology is concerned, proposes to conduct 
an archeological and historical survey of North Wales; and in the course 
of excavations here it is hoped to train a body of students who will be 
available for similar work abroad. Besides this, schemes are on hand for 
excavations in Egypt and British Honduras. As a record of its work, the 
institute has commenced the publication of a series of ‘ Annals of Arche- 
ology and Anthropology,’ under the editorship of Professor Myres, of 
which the opening double number for September has lately appeared. It 
is chiefly devoted to Egyptian and Hittite archeology. In the latter field 
the most interesting contribution is the account by Professor Garstang 
of Dr. Winckler’s excavations at Boghazkeui, in Cappadocia, where the 
discovery of a copy of the treaty between the Hittite monarch and 
Rameses the Great fixes for the first time a definite date on which the 
chronology of the Hittite empire can be safely based.” 


Dr. Lewis CAMPBELL, emeritus professor of Greek in the University 
of St. Andrews, died recently at Brissago, Lago Maggiore, in his seventy- 
ninth year. His works include “ Religion in Greek Literature,” “ Tragic 
Drama in A‘schylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare,” and editions of the 
“ Politicus,” “ Sophistes,” Thestetus,” and “Republic” of Plato, the 
latter executed in cooperation with Jowett. He did much to promote 
the study of Greek by an edition of Sophocles and his verse translations 
of Sophocles and A¢schylus. 


THE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association will 
be held in Baltimore, December 28, 1908, to January 2, 1909, in affiliation 
with the American Folk-Lore Society and Section H of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Titles (and abstracts) of 
papers should be sent immediately to Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., who is responsible for the combined 
program. 


“ Aus DeutscH AMERIKA,” by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg (Berlin: 
E. S. Mittler und Sohn; New York: G. E. Stechert & Co.), comprises 
nineteen essays and addresses prepared for various occasions and treating 
a variety of topics of general interest. 


THE president and council of the Royal Society have awarded the 
Copley medal to Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, in recognition of the great 
value of his numerous contributions to natural history, and of the part he 
took in working out the theory of the origin of species by natural selec- 
tion. 

Otis Turts Mason, head curator of the department of anthropology 
of the U. S. National Museum, and eminent for his contributions to 


anthropology, died in Washington on November 5, at the age of seventy 
years, 

















